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particularly weighty, as proceeding from a woman of strong
understanding, who had herself been a princess among the
impressionists. We have to separate the ranting contemporary
tragedies in which Mrs. Sidclons played from herself and her
method of playing them. We may also bear in mind that the
too familiar anecdotes of her stilted phraseology in everyday
life are not proofs of her having been stagy in the theatre.

The balance of probability inclines one to think that the
greatness of her imagination irradiated a conception and
method which, in the hands of a player endowed merely with
talent, would have lacked power to represent the variety and
play of life. We might, perhaps, venture so far as to think
that, great tragic actress as Mrs. Siddons was, she might have
been, in her tragedy, still greater if, in her personality, she had
possessed a few grains more of humour and of comedy. Stage
tragedy which rarely admits even irony to temper it is, of
necessity, perilously far removed from the natural world over
which God's good sun shines. But here, again, genius such as
Mrs. Siddons's, like nature itself, harmonises contradictions,
and makes whatever it does seem right. While her audiences
gazed at her, they felt greatness, as, in our day, we felt great-
ness in Henry Irving.

Fire is the quality that distinguishes the great from the
merely good player, and it was this in Mrs. Siddons which
raised .her acting far above Kemble's. With her, however
elaborate her previous study, it was always, in the result, pains-
concealing, thanks to her unfailing capacity for momentary
fire. Hers was not the kind of nature that wastes its nervous
force over afterthoughts and uncertainties. We have too little
record as to how she accepted suggestions from authoritative
outsiders. We know that when Sheridan, her Manager, tried
to make her alter her action of setting down the candlestick
in the sleep-walking scene, she was obdurate. We are left to
believe that she principally relied on herself in matters that
belonged to her own scope.

It is well worth noticing that her art bore two fruitages.
The first was the expression of what Boaden terms ' gentle
domestic woe,' the second was the expression of earth-shaking
Shakespearean characters, Constance and Lady Macbeth,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